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ORWAY 


The Country 


The Kingdom of Norway has a peculiar shape — it is 
unusually long and narrow. The distance from the 
North Cape in the North to Lindesnes in the South 
is no less than 1100 miles as the crow flies, whilst, 
at the narrowest point, the distance from the Eastern 
border to the sea is only 4 miles. If you place a map 
of Europe on the table, put one arm of a pair of com- 
passes om Lindesnes and measure out a distance of 
1100 miles the other arm of the compasses will reach 
the south of Italy. 

Norway is bounded by the sea on the North, South 
and West. In the East, it borders on Sweden, Finland 
and the Soviet Union. The boundary separating Swe- 
den and Norway is the longest (appr. 1030 miles). 
The coast-line measures roughly 12.500 miles, and 
in addition to this there are about 150.000 off-shore 
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Simadalen 

in Hardanger. 

Over a 

period of millions of 
years rushing torrents 
and glaciers have 
carved out deep and 
narrow valleys. 


islands and islets. From the sea, deep fiords pierce 
the land, and these fiords again branch out so that 
one can travel far inland by boat. Since olden times 
communications between the various parts of Nor- 
way have been maintained by ship, and this system 
is increasing in use both for passenger and goods 
traffic. 

Continental Norway itself covers an area of 
124.710 sq.m. in other words, it is approximately 
30.000 sq.m. larger than Great Britain and Northern 
Irland. It is predominently a mountain country with 
many lakes and large areas that are almost entirely 
uninhabited. Over a period of millions of years, rush- 
ing torrents have carved out deep, narrow valleys 
above which tower the high mountain peaks. Wind 
and weather have done their part to give these a wild 
and rugged appearance. Among the best known 
districts in the Norwegian mountains mention must 
be made of the Rondane and, in particular, of Jotun- 
heimen — the Home of the Giants. Here is to be found 
the highest peak in Norway: Galdhoépiggen, which 
rises 8090 ft. above sea-level. Huge glaciers and lakes 
stretch out between the mountain tops. Large areas 
of the Norwegian land-mass are covered by forest, 


but on the upper slopes of the mountains there are 
only bushes and scrub or heather. The Gulf Stream 
flows northward along the west coast of Norway, 
making the climate relatively mild and keeping the 
coastal seas, even in the far north, free of ice in 
wintertime. Only in the land-locked creeks, ice pre- 
vents the flow of traffic from time to time. Norway 
has many ice-free ports north of the Arctic Circle 
and Narvik has become the main exporting port for 
Swedish iron-ore. 

It rains a great deal in West Norway; moisture-laden 
air coming in from the sea is forced up over the 
mountains causing the moisture to condence and fall 
as rain. The inland areas of the country, on the other 
hand, have a Continental climate with severe winters 
and, very often comparatively hot summers. 

About one-third of Norway lies north of the Arctic 
Circle and here we find the Midnight Sun. On North 
Cape the sun remains visible for a continous period 
from 12th May to 1st August and, conversely, does 
not appear above the horizon for a similar period in 
wintertime. In olden days this period of continous 
darkness was a very hard time to get through. Dur- 
ing the last generation, however, the electrification 
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of northern Norway has made living conditions much 
easier. During the war all buildings in the county of 
Finnmark and a number of towns in other parts of 
Norway were completely destroyed, but these have 
long since been rebuilt and economical and social 
conditions are better today than ever before. 

The difficult terrain has placed great obstacles in the 
way of communications, but, in recent times, railways 
and roads have been built through the valleys and 
over the mountains, and it is now possible to drive 
from Oslo to Kirkenes in the north by car. At the 
same time the road network has been greatly extended 
throughout the whole country. Because of climatic 
conditions, however, a number of roads over the high 
mountain reaches are only open to traffic during the 
summer months. 

Oslo is connected by railway with Bergen in the west 
and Trondheim in the north. The building of these 
railways was an enormously exacting engineering 
feat, but, for the tourist, it is a wonderful trip. In 
southern Norway the railway runs from Oslo via 
Drammen to Stavanger and there is also a line to 
Gothenburg. North of Trondheim the railway is now 
being extended to Bodé and has already reached 


The Flam Railway 
branches 

off from the 
Bergen Railway at 
Myrdal Station and 
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to an arm of the 
Sogne fjord — 

a drop of nearly 
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The Svinesund 
Bridge — 

“A span of power’ — 
an important link 

in the 

overland connection 
with Sweden. 


Fauske north of the Arctic Circle. Four railway 
systems join Sweden and Norway: Malm6—Gothen- 
burg—Oslo, Stockholm—Kongsvinger—Oslo, Stock- 
holm—Storlien—Trondheim and the iron-ore railway 
from Kiruna via Bjérnefjell to Narvik. 

When coming by car from continental Europe, most 
people prefer the road over the Svinesund bridge. 
Lots of tourists to Norway also use the various shipp- 
ing lines to Oslo and other southern Norwegian 
towns from Denmark and Germany. The most im- 
portant of these goes from Copenhagen, and in Jut- 
land there are regular sailings between Hirtshals and 
Kristiansand and Arendal and between Frederiks- 
havn and Larvik and Oslo, between Arhus and Oslo 
and from Kiel in nothern Germany to Oslo. Other 
passenger ships cross the North Sea from Newcastle 
to Bergen, Stavanger and Oslo. 

In addition, the air lines have been widely developed 
during recent years and, there are several daily con- 
nections between Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Glasgow, 
London, Reykjavik, Stockholm and Oslo, whilst the 
inland air routes have also been greatly extended. 
SVALBARD, which includes the islands of Spits- 
bergen and Bjérndya (Bear Island), is also part of 
the Kingdom of Norway. The total area covers 


The “Prinsesse Margrethe’’ 
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Fridtjof Nansen. 

His journeys on skis 
across Greenland and by 
the vessel “Fram’’ 
across the Polar Seas 
are pioneer exploits in 
the exploration of 

the polar areas. 
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24.200 sq.m., but the population consists of only 
a few thousand Norwegians and Russians who are 
employed in the coal mines there. Due to the ice 
these nothernmost of the world’s industrial centres 
have no sea communication with the rest of the 
world during wintertime. During the summer about 
250.000—300.000 tons of coal are shipped from 
Longyearbyen, the Norwegian “capital”, to Norway 
and a few customers abroad. 

The tiny island of Jan Mayen, which is of such great 
importance in connection with weather reports, also 
belongs to Norway. In the Southern Hemisphere, 
Norway’s possessions include Bouvet and Peter I 
islands and also Queen Maud Land which is a part 
of the mainland of Antarctica. Norway has sent 
several scientific expeditions to Queen Maud Land 
and has also played an important part in POLAR 
EXPLORATION both in the North and the South. 
Norway is today inhabited by about 3.600.000 people. 
The reason why the population is no larger is, to 
some extent, explained by the fact that since 1820 
about 800.000 Norwegians have emigrated, mainly to 
the U.S.A. and Canada. 

During the same period there has been a great trek from 


Oslo with the old 
fortress of Akershus 
in the foreground, the 
Royal Palace 

in the centre and the 
City Hall on the right. 


the country-side to the towns and cities and this drift 
of population continues. At present about one-third of 
the Norwegian population is living in towns and 
cities. A glance at the geographical distribution of 
population shows that the southern districts are the 
most densely populated ones; in Vestfold County, 
for example, there are 126 persons per sq.m. whilst 
in Finnmark, the northernmost county, the propor- 
tion is only 2.9 persons per sq.m. 

OSLO, THE CAPITAL OF NORWAY, is also the 
largest city, with a population of more than half-a- 
million. Next comes Bergen with about 150.000 and 
Trondheim and Stavanger having respectively 
75.000—80.000 inhabitants. The largest town in North 
Norway is Troms6, with a population of about 
15.000. 

The Norwegian language may be understood without 
much difficulty both by Danes and Swedes. English 
is taught in all schools from the 6th grade onwards. 
As in the other northerly countries, various dialects 
are to be found in Norway and, furthermore Norway 
has at present two written languages i.e. “nynorsk” 
or “landsmal” (new Norwegian lit.) based on dialects 
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and “bokmal” or “riksmal” (lit. book-tongue). For 
more than 400 years Norway was politically tied to 
Denmark and Norwegians received their higher edu- 
cation at the joint university in Copenhagen, with the 
result that the Norwegian written language gradually 
became completely Danish. When Norway establi- 
shed ist own university in 1811 and became divorced 
from Denmark in 1814, this strong Danish influence 
in Norway declined and the written language became 
more and more influenced by the spoken tongue. The 
Norwegian poet Ivar Aasen (1813-1896) keenly 
wanted the Norwegian language to be built exclu- 
sively on the old Norwegian dialects and, using the 
West Norwegian dialect as a basis, he evolved a new 
written language, which he called “landsmal”, lite- 
rally the language of the country. Today “landsmal”, 
or as it is now called, “nynorsk”, is recognised as a 
written language co-ordinated with the so-called 
“bokmal” which is more closely related to Da- 
nish. Nowadays about one quarter of Norwegian 
children in primary schools receive their tuition in 
“nynorsk” and students are required to be fluent in 
both languages. “Nynorsk” is mainly used in the 
rural areas. 


Nomad Lapps. 

A Lapp family needs at 
least 200 reindeer 

in order to survive. 


A distinct race living in Norway are the Lapps or 
“samer” as they are called in Norwegian. There are 
about 20.000 of them, most of whom are the so- 
called “Sea-Lapps” (sj6samer) who make their living 
by fishing. Others support themselves by breeding 
reindeer and live a nomadic life following the herds 
on their wanderings. During the summer they live 
near the coast but in the wintertime they migrate 
far into the vast expanses of the uplands of Finn- 
mark, where the Lapp-towns of Kautokeino an 
Karasjok are situated. The Lapps speak their own 
language and have, to a great extent, retained their 
own culture, which is the same as that of their kins- 
men in Northern Sweden and Northern Finland. 


Occupations 


Agriculture. 


Until a few generations ago, most Norwegians were 
employed in farming and even though only about 
one fourth is employed in agriculture today, this is 
still an important means of livelihood. As a result of 
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Grain racks — 
from a large farm 
in Eastern Norway. 


Home from the 
mountains. 

These grazing 
grounds give 
succulent foodstuffs 
for many herds 
during the summer 
months. 
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natural conditions only about 3°/o of Norway is under 
cultivation, but farming is carried out all over the 
country. It is characteristic of Norwegian farming that 
most of the holdings are relatively small and only round 
the Oslo fiord and the largest lake in the country — 
Mjosa — round the Trondheim fiord and in Jaeren in 
the South-west corner of the country does one find 
large continuous areas of land under cultivation. 
Grain can be grown throughout the country, but it is 
not possible to meet all home requirements. Conse- 
quently, large quantities of flour have to be imported. 
Potatoes are also widely grown. Cattle raising is, 
however, the chief occupation of Norwegian farming 
and in this connection the growing of hay is impor- 
tant. In summertime throughout the country one sees 
the characteristic “clothes-lines” — strands of wire 
stretched between poles — on which the hay is dried. 
Norway’s farms can supply the domestic demand for 
milk, butter, cheese, eggs and meat; at times they 
even produce a surplus for export. 

The great majority of farmers own their own farms 
and run them by their own efforts with the help of 
their families. Only a minority employ outside labour. 
Since the war, Norwegian agriculture has become 


“Fjordingen’’ 

the small but strong 
and sure-footed 
horse of Western 
Norway is used asa 
pack-horse in the 
steep roadless 
terrain. 


highly mechanised, and it is estimated that there are 
now about 55,000 tractors and 4,700 combine harv- 
esters in the country. Much mechanical equipment is 
concentrated in collection depots where the farmers 
can borrow the equipment they need on the basis of 
joint ownership with other farmers. As Norwegian 
farms, generally speaking, are small there is a need 
for more land to be brought under the plough and 
in this connection the Government gives considerable 
assistance. To ensure that the agricultural population 
has a satisfactory standard of living, production is 
supported by various subsidies. It is interesting to 
note that although much labour has moved from 
farming to other occupations, agricultural produc- 
tivity has increased, thanks to mechanisation and 
other forms of rationalisation. 


Forestry. 


The forests of Norway are largely owned by far- 
mers and provide them with a useful source of extra 
income. For the country as a whole, the tree is an 
important economic factor. About one quarter of the 


Horse and sleigh are still useful aids 
when the timber has to be transported to the river. 
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Spring-time is 
timber-floating time. 


country is covered by forests. The best timberlands 
are found in the South and East. Here the tree-line 
is about 2500 ft. over sea-level. Large tracts of forest 
are also found in the north, but these are generally 
in the more protected valleys. The most valuable 
species of tree are the spruce and fir. The spruce is 
mainly used in the production of paper pulp and cel- 
lulose. During wintertime the trees are felled, trim- 
med an transported to the rivers. In the spring, the 
timber is floated downstream to the large mills which 
are nearly all situated at the mouths of rivers. In recent 
years, many forest roads have been built and the 
transport of timber has, to some extent, been taken 
over by lorries. This has made it possible to exploit 
forests that previously were unfavourably situated 
by not being close to waterways. 

During recent years there have also been other major 
improvements in Norwegian forestry, not least of 
which is in protective measures. Afforestation has 
made rapid progress. In many districts more trees 
are now being planted in one year than during the 
whole 50-years period from 1900—1950. The number 
of trees planted every year is nearly 100 million. The 
growth of the forests was estimated in 1933 to be 
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10,4 million cubic metres per annum. Today growth 
is estimated at 13—14 million cubic metres. Accord- 
ing to the experts, it should be possible to increase 
this figure to 25 million cubic metres by means of 
afforestation and further improvement in protective 
measures. About 11 million cubic metres are now 
felled every year, of which about 2!/2 million cubic 
metres are retained on the farms, the rest being sold 
to the timber manufacturing industries and to saw- 
mills. 


Fishing. 


The seas that surround Norway are unusually rich in 
fish, and fishing has always been one of the most 
important occupations of Norwegians. Previously the 
fishermen were often farmers as well, but today the 
majority are professionals who live solely from fish- 
ing. With the help of modern vessels and equipment 
and through greater and more varied markets, it has 
been possible to expand the industry greatly since the 
war, so that the catch is now almost 2 million tons 
per annum. Fish are of Norway’s most important 
exports. 


and the 
herring-fishing is 
carried out 

during January and 
February. 


Fish on drying frames 
(dried fish). 


The seas along the coast of Norway teem with fish 
but, nevertheless, the fishing is particularly concen- 
trated in certain areas. Among these is Lofoten, where 
the most important cod-fishing takes place and 
where the cod come to spawn during March and 
April.. 

During these months fishermen come from near and 
far along the coast to harvest the riches of the sea 
and large quantities of cod are caught. Part of the 
catch is sold as fresh fish but most of it is salted 
down or dried and exported. 

A steadily increasing quantity is exported in the form 
of frozen fish-fillets and a chain of modern refriger- 
ation plants is situated round the coast of Northern 
Norway. As the fish is caught just off the coast, the 
fish is fresh when brought ashore and this is of great 
importance to the quality of the various fish products. 
Another fishing centre is the waters off Alesund. The 
main catch here is herring and the season is early in 
the year. When the large shoals are near land, the 
fishing fleets put out to sea and the herring can 
literally be scooped up into the vessels. Some of the 
herring are sold either fresh or salted but the bulk is 
now sent to the herring-oil factories which produce 
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Rorqual tied up to the floating factory. 


the raw materials for the manufacture of margarine 
and soap. After the herring oil has been extracted, the 
remainder is used to make herring meal which is 
widely used as cattle feed. 


Whaling. 


In addition to the fishing in home waters, fishing 
and catching also take place round the coasts of Ice- 
land and Greenland and in far off polar waters. Seal- 
catching plays a not unimportant role. 

Whale catching is of immense importance. For hund- 
reds of years Norwegians have been whale catching, 
but it is during the last 50 years that it has been 
expanded into a well-organised and profitable indu- 
stry. Whaling mainly takes place in the Antarctic 
the most sought after species being the blue whale 
and rorqual (fin wahle). Whaling requires numerous 
specially equipped vessels; speedy boats fitted with 
explosive harpoons chase the whales and, when they 
have been shot, tow them to the floating whale- 
factories which process the catch. Whale-oil is an im- 
portant raw material in margarine production and it 
also has various technical and industrial uses. There 


The jaw bone of 

a whale. 

The Blue Whale is 
the largest and can 
reach a length 

of more than 

100 feet. 
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are several large refineries in Norway where whale- 
oil, herring-oil and seal-oil are purified and concen- 
trated. 

For a long time Norway has been the leading country 
in the whaling industry and the equipment used is, 
to a very large extent, of Norwegian origin. Recently 
other countries have been taught by Norwegian 
whalers and competition is stiff. Up to the present, 
however, Norway has managed to retain her leader- 
ship and, during the last few years 8—9 of the 20 ex- 
peditions operating in the Antarctic have been Nor- 
wegian. Norway has taken the initiative in various 
projects for maintaining the whale population. 

The Norwegian whaling fleet has its home bases in 
the southern towns of Sandefjord and Tonsberg and 
in the County of Vestfold life is largely dominated 
by whaling and its economic results. Raw and refined 
and concentrated whale-oil are important exports. 


Industry. 


For hundreds of years Norway has obtained its riches 
from the sea. The mountains are notable for their 


The iron-works at 
Mo-i-Rana, 

which is based on 
iron-ore 

from Norwegian 
mines. 


natural beauty, but apart from that they were a hall- 
mark of poverty. Modern techniques, however, have 
changed this. The Norwegian mountains can be 
regarded as enormous dams for the huge quantities 
of rain falling in the mountainous areas. By develop- 
ing and regulating these, Norwegians have obtained 
a new source of riches in cheap electric power and 
this has created a natural basis for the development 
of modern industry. 

As a result of the development of electric power that 
has taken place, the question of exporting electricity 
to Sweden and Denmarks has become topical. In 
accordance with the so-called Nea-Agreement, electric 
power is now transmitted from Tréndelag to Stock- 
holm and negotiations are in progress for increased 
technical co-operation at various places. Norway’s 
own demand has so far limited the export of electri- 
cal power. 

Since the war the output of Norwegian hydraulic 
power has tripled. The production of electricity 
increased from 10.000 million kilowatt hours in 1945 
to 28.300 million in 1959. In 1945 about 80°/o of the 
population had electricitiy laid on, by the end of 1960 


Modern dam construction near Navatn in West Agder. 
Norway produces more hydro-electric power per head of population 
than any other country in the world. 
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it had risen to nearly 100°/o. It is, however, the expan- 
sion of industry that has accounted for most of the 
power produced — two-thirds of the total; the electro- 
chemical and electro-metallurgical industries alone 
utilizing about 40°/o of the total production. 
Although the development of electric power has been 
given high priority since the war, only about 25°/o of 
the water resources have so far been developed and 
future possibilities in this field are, therefore, con- 
siderable. 

Iron-ore is mined near Kirkenes in Finnmark and at 
a number of other places. In Mo i Rana since the 
war the Government has built an iron-works where 
the ore is smelted electrically. This plant, which is 
the largest single industrial enterprise to be started 
in Norway since the end of war, also includes a 
modern rolling mill. Pyrites are also found in Norway 
and they contain copper and other metals as well as 
sulphur. As with iron-ore, the pyrites are partly 
refined in Norway and partly exported in concen- 
trated form. 

Aluminium is produced at a number of factiories and 
the production totals more than 150.000 tons an- 


nually. The production of ferro-alloys is also impor- 
tant and amounts to about 280.000—300.000 tons per 
annum. The raw materials have, to a large extent, to 
be imported, but the end products can, nevertheless, 
be sold at competitive prices because of the cheap 
power available. Metals have now become Norway’s 
most important export and have taken the lead from 
the timber trade which previously held this position. 
Among the most important exports from the latter 
are paper, wood pulp and cellulose. Cellulose is also 
converted into artificial fibres and yarn. Due to the 
ever-increasing efficiency in the treatment of timber, 
each unit is now more profitable than it was before. 
At the beginning of the present century, the Nor- 
wegians Birkeland and Eyde discovered and perfected 
a method of obtaining nitrogen from the air for in- 
dustrial purposes. A large electrochemical production 
has been built up on this basis by the Norsk Hydro 
Company. With new methods production of pure 
nitrogen is now about 250.000 tons per annum and 
it is used in producing artificial fertilizers and a num- 
ber of other chemical products. 

In addition to these large basic industries, a number 


Norway has a tradition 
as a seafaring nation. 
In ships like this 
Norsemen sailed to 
England and Iceland 
and even to America 
more than 1000 years 
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The Oseberg Ship 
from about 850 A.D. 
excavated in 1904. 
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of others can be mentioned, such as engineering 
works and ship-building. Ships of over 30.000 tons 
d. w. are now being built in Norway and ships of up 
to 65.000 tons are on order. In addition the engineer- 
ing industry has a large output which includes tur- 
bines, generators and transformers, fish-oil factories 
and, on a smaller scale, machines such as adding ma- 
chines and tape recorders which have also successfully 
entered the foreign markets. 


Shipping. 


The enormous growth in production has resulted in a 
considerable expansion both of internal and external 
trade. Because of climatic and other conditions, such 
as lack of oil and certain other important fuels and 
raw materials, Norway has to import a great deal. 
Per head of population exports are also considerable, 
but, nevertheless, there is an adverse trade balance 
which is largely met by income from shipping freights. 
Norway is today the world’s third largest seafaring 
nation with a total tonnage of more 11 than million 
gross tons. On every sea and ocean the Norwegian 


From the training 
ship “Statsraad 
Lehmkuhl’’ where 
many boys are 
taught 
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flag is to be seen and a considerable proportion of the 
world’s trade is carried in Norwegian vessels. Norway 
has particularly concentrated on building a fully mo- 
dernised tanker fleet, but dry cargo ships are also an 
important part of the fleet, running regular services 
throughout the world. During the last war the Nor- 
wegian merchant fleet played a decisive role in keep- 
ing the Free World supplied. In spite of the heavy 
losses in ships during that time, the fleet was quickly 
rebuilt after the war. 


Tourist Traffic. 


The tourist traffic brings in a considerable amount of 
foreign currency. Over two million tourists visit Nor- 
way every year, mainly Swedes and Danes but also 
many Britons, Americans and French. 

The fiords and mountains and the midnight sun are 
the biggest attractions during the summer. In winter- 
time it is the skiing which draws the tourist to Nor- 
way. 


Holmenkoll Day, 


the Ist Sunday in March, is the National Day of Ski-Jumping. 
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Norway the cradle of ski-ing. 
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The 17th May is 
celebrated as 
Constitution Day. 
Here a procession 
of children 

salutes the Royal 
Family outside the 
Palace in Oslo. 


When Norway was 
separated from 
Denmark 

in accordance with 
the Kiel Treaty, 
specially elected 
representatives met 
at Eidsvoll 

north of Oslo to 
draft Norways new 
free constitution. 
This received 
Royal Assent on 
17th May 1814. 


Constitution 


The Norwegian Constitution of 1814 provides for 
clearly separated legislative, executive and judicial 
branches of government. Inspired by the ideals of the 
American War of Independence and the French Revo- 
lution, the Norwegian Constitution lays down the 
following important rules: 1) no person can be im- 
prisoned without trial, 2) freedom of speech, publi- 
cation and assembly must be protected, and 3) no 
law may be given retroactive effect. Norway is a 
free, independent, indivisible an inalienable king- 
dom. Its form of government is a limited and heredi- 
tary monarchy. 

Legislative power is vested in the 150 member 
Storting (Parliament), which is elected by proportio- 
nal representation every fourth year. Executive power 
is vested in the King, who exercises his power 
through a Cabinet, headed by a Premier. Judiciary 
power is centered in the Supreme Court. 

All Norwegian subjects, men and women, have the 
right to vote, provided they are at least 21 years of 
age, have lived in Norway for 5 years, and have not 
had their franchise suspended or cancelled by court 
action. 


1921 
1924 
1927 
1930 


1933 
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1957 
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The Compostion of the Storting (Parliament) 1921—1961. 
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When Norway became divorced from Swedenin1905, 
the vast majority of the Norwegian people wanted 
the country to remain a monarchy and the Danish 
Prince Carl (son of the prince who later became King 
Frederik VII of Denmark) to take over the throne. 
The chosen King took the name of Haakon VII, and 
ruled Norway for more than 50 years. Haakon VII 
became a real people’s king, who, in good times and 
bad, grew ever closer to his people. There was 
deepfelt sorrow throughout the country when he died 
in 1957 at the age of 85. King Haakon VII married 
the British princess Maud, who died 19 years before 
him. There was only one child of this marriage, 
Crown Prince Olav who. was born in 1903. He 
succeeded his father on the throne in 1957 taking the 
name of Olav V. In 1929 King Olav married the 
Swedish princess Martha, a daughter of the Swedish 
prince Carl and the Danish princess Ingeborg. Crown 
Princess Martha died in 1954. There are three chil- 
dren of this marriage: one son, Harald, who is now 
Crown Prince of Norway (b. 1937) and two daugh- 
ters, Ragnhild (b. 1930) and Astrid (b. 1932). Both 


princesses are married to commoners. 


One of the old wooden 
churches from the 
twelfth century, Borgund 
“stavkirke’’. 

The carvings take the 
imagination back 

to the days of 

Viking culture. 


eR ROT 


So 


King Olav V 
became King in 1957. 
Here the King with 
Crown Prince 
Harald is leaving 
Trondheim 
Cathedral after 
receiving the 
blessing of the 
Church on his work 
for his people and 
country. 
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